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Notes on Translating the New Testament 
by 


Frederick C. Grant 
Union Theological Seminary 


The present generation will probably be known to later history as 
one characterized by great activity in the field of Bible translation — 
a period comparable, it may be, with that of Tyndale and his successors, 
or possibly even with the middle of the second century, when, it would 
appear, the Old Latin and the Old Syriac Versions were made. The 
reasons for renewed activity in the field of Biblical translation are not 
far to seek. A number of immensely valuable ancient manuscripts have 
become available for the first time, such manuscripts as Theta, the 
Washington Codex, the Sinaitic Syriac, and the Chester Beatty papyri. 
Moreover, we now know considerably more about Koiné Greek than was 
known in 1870, or even in 1900, thanks to the discovery of vast numbers 
of Egyptian papyri, and to a more diligent study of Hellenistic in- 
scriptions and authors. It is now possible to write grammars of Hellenistic 
Greek and to produce lexicons of the Koiné. But there is a third factor 
of very great importance, and that is the changes which have taken 
place in the English language since Elizabethan and Jacobean days. 
Beautiful as are the old versions, Tyndale’s preeminently, and the King 
James, time marches on and the ancient beauty of phrasing is less ap- 
preciated when it is no longer understood. 

There are some persons who question the advisability of making new 
translations — as if language, any language, remained unchanged 
through the centuries. But this kind of opposition was faced by all the 
earlier translators, certainly from the time of St. Jerome, whose Vulgate 
was met with riotous opposition in some congregations, as St. Augustine 
tells us in some of his letters. It is perhaps due to the thoroughly natural 
conservatism of religious thought and feeling that many persons continue 
to insist, ‘““The old is better!" But the translator must bear in mind the 
oncoming new generation, the children and youth to whom the Bible 
should be permitted to speak directly, and without insisting that they 
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first master the intricacies of some ancient idiom. Certainly for their 
first study of the Bible, it should be in as plain and simple a language 
as possible, so that they may surely understand it. Later on they can 
begin to appreciate the beauty of one or another of the ancient 
renderings. 

It is sometimes suggested that a reason for revising the translation of 
the Bible is to support some theological point of view or other, either 
“liberal” or “conservative”. I remember hearing it said, years ago, that 
“Protestantism cannot survive a literal translation of the New Testa- 
ment”. We have also heard it said that a thorough-going translation of 
the Bible would be the end of Roman Catholicism! Meanwhile, almost 
every year since 1900 has seen a fresh translation of the New Testament 
— and Protestantism is still going strong; while on the Roman Catholic 
side, fresh translations and commentaries and other Biblical works are 
appearing in quantity every year — and there has never been as much 
Bible study in the Roman Church as at present. These are all good signs, 
and completely disprove the unhappy prognostications of 1900! The 
great new translations are not inspired by some particular theological 
point of view or other; they are the work of scholars, Protestant and 
Catholic, and they make their defense at the bar of grammar and 
lexicography, not that of dogmatic theology, whether liberal or con- 
servative. In fact, the best defense of any theological point of view 
which rests upon the Scriptures, it ought to be assumed, is not to force 
this view upon the translation, but to clear away our personal or 
ecclesiastical presuppositions, and let the Scripture itself speak. 

There are a few passages where theological views are still important 
factors affecting the translation ~ passages which ought to be specially 
considered by the translator, because of the great burden some of our 
contemporaries are inclined to rest upon them. I am reminded of a 
friend of mine, the first violist in a great symphony orchestra, who used 
to copy off the hardest passages in the winter's program, and hang 
them up around his house. As he went past one, he would stop and 
give it a little further study; and in his hours of practice, he would move 
from one to another. Perhaps the translator ought to work equally 
diligently over some of these hard passages in the New Testament! 


One is the Song of the Angels in Luke 2: 14, 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 


Goodwill toward men. 


One may assume that the proposed rendering, “to men of goodwill” 
or “of good pleasure’, is definitely ruled out. The Angel’s Song is a 
proclamation of God’s goodwill, not man’s. It is, of course, perfectly 
true that if we are ever to have a peaceful world, human goodwill must 
be vastly increased, but that is not the point here. It is God's eudokia. 

Another passage is the great theological one in John 1 : 18, where the 
underlying Greek text is, of course, somewhat uncertain. Should this 
be translated “the only son” or “the only begotten God". I am glad 
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to observe that the latest Roman Catholic editor, Father Joseph Bover, 
S. J. (Novi Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina, Madrid, 1943) reads 
“Son”. Those who favor the other reading — which was preferred by 
the great editor Hort — rely upon its support from later church fathers. 
But the question cannot be settled theologically — or not solely by 
appeal to theological principles. One must also take into account the 
general theological outlook of the Fourth Gospel, and also the possi- 
bility of a mistake on the part of copyists. Both Theos and Huios were 
among the nomina sacra which were often abbreviated in Christian 
Biblical manuscripts. Between the combination of the letters theta and 
sigma, written in capitals and with a bar over the two and the combination 
of upsilon and sigma, similarly written, it would be difficult to avoid 
confusion in a worn or faded manuscript. The further question, whether 
to translate “only begotten” or “only”, is not a theological question at 
all: it is simply a question of English usage. Does the phrase “only 
begotten Son” stress the uniqueness of Christ any more than the phrase 
“the only Son?” Most of us would have a hard time defending our 
preference for the former. 

Other passages where the Greek text is involved are Matthew 
5:22, “without cause’, and Matthew 6:4, 6, 18, “openly”. These 
seem to be glosses — and the translator should make up his mind whether 
or not to translate them. Still other passages are the longer ending of 
Mark (16: 9-20) and the woman taken in adultery (John 7 :53—8: 11). 
Most modern editors view them as not belonging to the Gospels of Mark 
and John. 

Passages that involve the punctuation of the Greek text, but are 
not theologically significant are, for example, Mark 14 : 41, which surely 
ought to be translated as a question — “Are you still sleeping and 
taking your rest?” (so RSV). That is certainly the way one of the 
earliest commentators on Mark took it (Luke 22:46 “Why do you 
sleep?”). Another is Matt. 26 : 50, “Friend, why are you here?” (RSV). 
It is significant that many of the older editors — before Westcott and 
Hort — punctuated it as a question; so do the Roman Catholic editors 
Vogels and Bover. Still another is in John 14: 1-2, “Would I have 
told you that I go to prepare a place for you?” (RSV). There is a 
certain amount of theological implication here. The older versions 
seemed to imply that unless Our Lord had said something to the contrary, 
the disciples could go on assuming what they had always thought (“If 
it were not so, I would have told you”). 

There is, of course, a great theological idea involved in the trans- 
lation of “Paraclete” in the Supper Discourses of the Gospel of John 
(chaps. 14—16). How is this word to be translated? It is one of the 
richest words in Scripture. Due to the change in our language, “Com- 
forter” is no longer entirely adequate — though once the word “Com- 
forter” meant not only Consoler but also Strengthener. In view of the 
long history of the word, and its special uses in the Hellenistic Age, 
we ought probably to stress the meanings conveyed by such words as 
Helper, Counsellor, Advocate. The Holy Spirit is the Counsellor and 
Guide of Christians, especially when they are on trial in persecutions, 
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and their Advocate. This emphasis seems to cover what we find not 
only in the Gospel of John, but also in the first Epistle of John, in the 
synoptic Gospels, and in St. Paul. 

It is often easy to over-translate, as in Luke 17:10, “We are 
unprofitable servants”. But achreioi can mean “useless”, or even “miser- 
able”. Here it perhaps means simply “profitless’’, in the sense of the 
lines in the hymn: 


“Not with the hope of gaining aught 
Not seeking a reward”. 


In other words, slaves do not work for pay; they are “unprofitable” 
in that sense, rather than in that of “miserable”, or “worthless”. The 
idea is apparently somewhat the same as that found in Pirgé Aboth 
1:3, where we read: “Antigonus of Socho... used to say, Do not be 
like servants [slaves: abhdim] who minister to the master on condition 
of receiving a reward; but be like servants who minister... without the 
condition of receiving a reward; and let the fear of God [Heaven] be 
upon you’. This is the attitude which the devout and humble disciple 
should take towards his own accomplishments. The mercy and goodness 
of God are so overwhelming that they cannot possibly be earned by any 
merit of ours. 

Another passage with a similar kind of difficulty is Matt. 7:11 (cf. 
Luke 11: 13), “If you then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more will... [God]give good things [‘the 
Holy Spirit’, Luke] to those who ask him?” The old translation “If 
you then, being evil..."reads much too much into the word ponéroi. 
Ponéros can be applied to dozens of things, from trees to angels; when 
applied to men who, for all their badness, know how to give good 
gifts to their children, and who, for all their badness, can be compared 
to God (!), we had better be careful about attributing to Our Lord a 
view which would make him responsible for the doctrine of total 
corruption! 

Another theological verse is Mark 1 : 1. I have spoken of the nomina 
sacra. In view of the abbreviations possible in this verse, and also in view 
of Mark's theology, and especially of the great climax of his Passion 
Narrative (Mark 15 : 39), it would seem far more likely that some early 
copyist omitted the Greek equivalent of “Son of God”, than that it was 
added later. 

One or two other passages may be mentioned in this connection. 
One is Revelation 10:6, which certainly has nothing to do with the 
relation between time and eternity, but is simply a proclamation that 
there will be no further delay of the Day of Judgment. Another is 
1 Thess. 2:16, which has been — and still is — made to support a 
terrible burden of anti-Semitism, as if the Jewish people were somehow 
under a curse, “The wrath is come upon them to the uttermost’. But 
eis telos often means simply “at last’’. Punishment has overtaken them, 
and the divine wrath has finally come upon them, even as it has over- 
taken many another nation, people, city, family, tribe, and individual in 
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the past and present — and will no doubt continue to overtake them, as 
long as men sin and usurp God's prerogatives. 

Another passage of great interest in this connection is 1 Cor. 15 : 28, 
where we should, I think, avoid any suggestion of pantheism; and still 
another is Rom. 8:28, where it is easy to fall into the mistake of 
19th century optimistic naturalism. Of course, Paul is no pantheist or 
naturalist, Victorian or other! Still another important verse is Romans 
5:1, where the theological implication of the word echémen is most 
unfortunate, as if we laid down terms to God! The probabililty is, one 
feels certain, that Paul wrote echomen (the indicative, not the subjunc- 
tive), ““We have peace”. This proclamation is the very heartbeat of 
Paul's whole theology, and is the living center of his gospel — as one 
may gather not only from Rom. 1:17, but from many another passage 
in Paul's letters. In the great passage in Romans | : 17, the older theo- 
logical interpretation is not quite adequate. Paul is thinking of one who 
through faith is righteous (or who is righteous through faith) — this 
is something more than “justified by faith”; though one may reassure 
the theologian by insisting that it takes for granted the truth of justi- 
fication, but goes even farther and stresses the great theological reality 
underlying that doctrine. 

Still another Pauline passage is 2 Cor. 5: 16-21, where a knowledge 
of Christ ‘after the flesh” is repudiated. Clearly the phrase means 
“to regard from a human point of view” (RSV). The verse has little to 
do with Paul's knowledge of the earthly life of Jesus, or of his career 
as depicted in the Gospels. Finally, the syntax of verse 19 is important. 
Does Paul really mean “God was in Christ’? There are, of course, 
passages which support such a view; but on the whole it would seem 
more likely, and certainly more in harmony with the general tenor of 
Paul's theology, to translate “In Christ God was reconciling...” This is 
surely one of the crucial passages where the translator must make up 
his mind independently of both the dogmatic and the anti-dogmatic 
traditions of exegesis. 

These are some of the “hard sayings” contained in the New Testa- 
ment — passages and phrases that tax and test the translator's skill 
to the utmost. But, it should also be said, they are among the “words of 
life’ contained in that precious book. And therefore the translator should 
not only make use of the best scientific philology and exegesis, but also 
invoke and rely upon divine grace for the fulfilment of his task. 
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Three Major Problems in Tk 
Taungthu Translation Ju 
Marion S. Hackett 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society : 
The Problem of Tradition cal 
Before we began the attempt to put one or two of the Gospels into py 
Taungthu, we realized that many of the translators into the hill languages te 
of Burma had followed Adoniram Judson’s truly remarkable Burmese of 
translation in many key words; “angel”, “apostle”, “Word”, “Holy = 
Spirit’’ were the same in most of these translations. With what horror = 
we read the dictionary definition of the word he had used to translate | 4” 
Holy Spirit: ““Vijnana, n. The act of distinguishing or discerning, under- ’ stil 
standing, comprehending, recognizing, intelligence, knowledge...; skill, Sir 
proficiency, art...; science, doctrine...; worldly or profane knowledge the 
(opp. to j nana, ‘knowledge of the true nature of God’)...; the faculty the 
of discernment or of right judgment...; the organ of knowledge...; the hai 
understanding of (a particular meaning) ...; (with Buddhists) conscious- hoi 
ness or thought-faculty (one of the five constituent elements or Skandhas, | Pa: 
also considered as one of the six elements or Dhatus, and as one of = 
i 


the twelve links in the chain of causation... In Buddhist philosophy, this 
word is used to denote the third step in the Chain of Causation, which 
starts with anjja “ignorance” and ends in marana “death”. The third Te 
step on the road to Buddhist death has become the third person of the bez 


Christian Trinity! And yet, for a hundred years the word had been has 
used; the content infused into it by evangelists and teachers was not, | Ct 
of course, that which we had read in the dictionary; generations of — 
Christians had been taught from Judson’s beautiful translation, which | mei 
was in the main accurate. dir 
What should be done? The “‘solution” which we have followed was tha 
not really a solution at all, but merely an evasion. Against astonishingly | a 
an 


strong opposition from the handful of about 275 Taungthu Christians, 
we finally persuaded our Examination Committee to use a Taungthu 
word meaning “breath”. The problem of what ought to be done in the we 
Burmese translation we were grateful to leave in the hands of God con 
until He should raise up someone wiser and better than we to deal see 
with it. 
In the hundred or so years since it was first published, the Judson pre 
translation has become to thousands of the people of Burma the literal 
Word of God. If Judson says the disciples invariably addressed Jesus | °€ 
as “Honorable Sir”, then they addressed Him that way, and to think ) 
otherwise is not only pretentious, but comes close to blasphemy. The 0: 
block conservatism of a comparatively uneducated people, who recognize out 


no shades or implications of truth, but only truth and lies, mutually stru 
exclusive, is not lightly to be dismissed. Verily, the people of Burma wh 
need a second Judson in these days. or 
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The Problem of the Socially Dominant Language 


Another major problem, closely related to the awe in which the 
Judson translation is held, but slightly different from it, is the difference 
in social status between the Taungthu and Burmese languages. Burmese 
is the trade language — but even more important, the language of most 
of the schools and most of the Buddhist monasteries. In this area, it is 
the language of educated people, of successful, wealthy people who 
can afford to wear shoes and a hat. It is an elegant, graceful language, 
top-heavy with honorifics and stuffed with meaningless interpolations 
“to sound nice’. Taungthu is the language of the field and the road, 
of the coolie and the driver of bullock carts, of heavy shoes and 
sweaty clothes and hard work. The majority of the Taungthu men 
understand bazaar Burmese, that is, enough for ordinary conversation 
and trading; but their understanding of literary Burmese, which is 
stilted, artificial, and full of Pali words and forms, is extremely hazy. 
Since the Buddhist monks have lectured to them in this sort of language, 
they have come to associate the vague, misty beauty of its sound and 
their own understanding of it, with correct religious procedure. It is 
hardly surprizing then, that they protest when we strip away the 
honorifics and many of the nice sounding syllables, and weed out the 
Pali, and insist on using the short, clear syllables of their own language. 
The result sounds harsh and ugly to them; even worse, it sounds un- 
fitting, inappropriate for religious use. 

Over and over we have explained that if God had wished the New 
Testament to be written in elegant language, He had one of the most 
beautiful languages in all the history of the world convenient to His 
hand, namely, classical Greek. The fact that the New Testament was 
actually written in the harsh, ungrammatical “bazaar Greek” should be 
our clear guidance as to His will in the matter. Even after the committee 
members have consented to this view, however, they must be led in the 
direction of the simple language. We find it important to remember 
that the religious vocabulary of this particular group is largely Burmese, 
and they find it difficult to think religious thoughts in their own 
language! For example, we became suspicious of the word we were 
using for “to betray”. In Burmese, it meant simply “to entrust’, and 
we suspected it didn’t mean all we wanted it to mean in Taungthu. After 
considerable excavation, we uncovered at last a compound word which 
seemed to pull its weight; literally, it meant “to eat-sell”. When we 
started to use it, our teacher was most displeased, “But that is not a 
pretty word”! Gradually he has come to realize that the Bible requires 
a number of unpretty words along with the pretty ones, but each new 
one is still a considerable shock. 

The assumption that the Burmese language is per se a better and 
more elegant language than the Taungthu is very far from being rooted 
out. We must be on guard constantly against Burmese words and con- 
structions which will creep in despite the best intentions of the teacher 
who writes the first draft. In many instances, of course, these Burmese 
or Pali words and expressions are necessary; we have nothing else to 
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use for “priest”, “sacrifice”, “temple”, “wine”, “royal, and “camel”. 
But we have, and are using, Taungthu words for “love”, “strength”, 
“mind”, “blind”, “good”, “cross”, and “righteous”. Eternal patience, 
eternal vigilance, and eternal prayer for understanding are the elements 
of the solution of this problem. 


The Problem of Cultural Background 


A third and most difficult problem is provided by the very culture 
out of which we must take the material for our labors. The Buddhist 
religion is largely concerned with the eventual blessed relief of an- 
nihilation for the individual soul. This “salvation” is achieved by the 
accumulation of merit through the various existences imposed upon the 
soul by Fate. Other souls are, therefore, merely the raw material out of 
which one may manufacture merit for oneself; one’s relation to them, 
except as they may provide opportunity for amassing merit, is irrelevant. 
The culture based upon such a religion and such concepts as these is 
naturally somewhat lacking in certain departments of religious vocab- 
ulary. Salvation and righteousness and law may be expressed after a 
fashion. But pity is that which one feels toward the raw material of 
one’s merit account, i.e., when one sees a blind beggar, and realizes 
that it would be a meritorious act to give him alms, and proceeds so 
to give, one “pities’ him. If this is the acme of men’s relations with 
one another in the culture from which one must draw his vocabulary, 
what is to become of sympathy, charity, mercy, and compassion? In 
general, the solution may be found in compound words. Thus, sympathy 
and compassion may be “feeling with”, though this is an oversimplific- 
ation; translation must be flexible to suit the passage, as “feeling-joy- 
with”, ““feeling-grief-with”, “feeling-anxiety-with”, Charity may be “‘love's 
pity”, and mercy, “undeserved pity”. The pitfall here is that in our 
solicitude for the exact shade of meaning, we may pile up our compounds 
past all reason, and the last case is worse than the first. 

We have found a compound of two words quite permissible and 
usually clear; a compound of three may be passable (as “un-deserved- 
pity’), but should be tested with extreme care; a compound of more than 
three words is nearly always out of the question, and further investig- 
ation is necessary. Occasionally, as in such words as “prophet” and 
“myrrh”, transliteration appears to be the only solution. We consider 
transliteration an admission of defeat, strictly a last resort. With still 
other words, the existing word must be used and given not new, but 
wider and more specific, meaning. Typical of this group are the words 
“glory” and “glorify”. The word for “honor”, or for “radiance’’, and 
even the two together, are a pale translation; education must color it 
and give it meaning. Frequently, in struggling with this sort of problem, 
one has the sensation of working in a vacuum, of trying to create some- 
thing out of nothing, of seeking such a word as “mercy”, when there 
is not only no word for mercy, but not even a conception of mercy. 
At such times it has been a great comfort to us to reflect that God did 
make man in His own image; that the capacity to recognize, respond to, 
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and reflect His glory is present, however buried, in all His children; 
that the task He has set before us is not, as it seems, impossible. 


Various Technical Problems 


There are, of course, in Taungthu translation work technical pro- 
blems by the dozen: the complete lack of a passive voice is a nuisance; 
the nonchalant tossing about of tenses is apparently without any system 
whatever, and is difficult to reduce to any sort of harmony with the 
Greek; the courtesies, honorifics, and words “to sound nice” are a 
constant menace to clarity and accuracy. But there are problems far, 
far greater: the problem of the delicate situations arising from one’s 
predecessor's work, and the extreme conservatism of one’s colleagues 
in relation thereto; the problem which arises from seeming to deprive 
the people of something beautiful, and seeming to replace it only with 
something harsh and ugly; the problem of great gaps in the material 
with which one has to work. From problems of this kind, in our ex- 
perience, solutions can come forth only by prayer. 


Three Major Problems in 


Taungthu Translation 
Professor Gordon H. Luce 


(Readers will appreciate the following supplementary notes supplied by 
Professor Gordon H. Luce of Rangoon at the request of Marion S. 
Hackett about the difficulties involved in Bible translation work in the 
Taungthu language of Burma. — Ed.) 


Judson Translation Conservatism 


Judson did his translation in the decaying period of Burmese mo- 
narchy, when the Court made up for their lack of power by extravagant 
language, honorifics, etc., applicable primarily to the Court, secondarily 
(a fortiori) to the hierarchy of the Buddhist Order in Burma, and 
thirdly by courtesy to the hierarchy of other religions. A Burmese king 
never merely “goes”; he “royally does a going’. Judson (wrongly, in 
my opinion) adopted this court-jargon. When Jesus goes into Caper- 
naum, he “royally did a going”. Even when “Jesus wept”, his “tears 
royally did a falling’. Honorifics, none of which are in the Greek, are 
commonly tacked on to pronouns. And this court-jargon has spread from 
the Burmese into the Shan Bible, and into some, at least, of the Gospels 
of the hill people. “In the beginning was the Word” has become in 
Burmese, “In the beginning was established the Royal Speechification” 
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— a mongrel term, half Pali (oral recitation) and half Burmese (snout, 
mouth). Even “the Holy Spirit’, “the Holy Breath”, has been given 
in Burmese and most other Burma languages a grandiose Pali name 
which bears no resemblance whatever to the meaning of the Greek. It 
was an unfortunate choice in any case, for in the Paticcasamuppada 
or Chain of Causation, which every Burma Buddhist knows, vinnana 
is the third step on the road which starts from anjja “ignorance” and 
ends in marana “death”. 


Linguistic Snobbery 


Apart from the instances given above (which all, I think, are out- 
standing instances of this), we have had to fight a continual battle 
against Burmese and Shan (the latter is the enemy scarcely less than 
the former) intrusions into Taungthu. Every time we accept a Burmese 
or a Shan word into our translations, we register a defeat. Of course 
snobbery is not the only cause of such intrusions, though it certainly 
is a powerful one. Sometimes the word we seek is really not in Taungthu, 
and we have to seek for it elsewhere, in a language which Taungthus 
know. Such words include “witness, priest, book, to read, to write, 
carpenter, commandment, form, colour, grape, sin, permission, minister, 
sea, lake, yard, prison, reason, total, to govern, ruler, office, palace, 
parable, camel, regiment, crown, rebel, judge, olive, Sabbath, tax, temple, 
tomb, synagogue’. In general, abstract terms are difficult to render 
without recourse to Burmese, Shan, or Pali. There is also inevitably the 
drag of Buddhism and one is forced to adopt many Buddhist terms, e.g. 
“eve, Scripture, to observe, temple, chapter, to curse, Sabbath, sacrifice, 
miracle, sin, commandment, to practice, blessing, holy, hymn, to abstain 
from (fast)”. 


Special Problems 


We translated the five porticoes by the Burmese word for “porch”, 
literally ‘“‘where the elephant enters”. Our worst anachronism or ana- 
topism was at Mark 2:19, 20 where a “wedding” is “to eat tea and 
tobacco”, relating to a period long before tea or tobacco were known 
in Burma. In Mark 6:21 we use “to eat rice” for “supper”, when rice 
was unlikely as a course in Herod's banquet. In Mark 2:23 we use 
“paddy” for wheat (AV “corn”), but the word may cover all kinds 
of cereals. In Mark 4:31 we use the Taungthu word for “mustard”, 
substituting the Brassica genus for the Sinapi. In Mark 1 : 6 we render 
“locusts” by “grasshoppers”, and in 1:4 “wilderness” is translated 
by “‘jungle’.t 


1 This, however, does not indicate the Tarzan sort of jungle, but is merely the residuary 
term which excludes town, village, and tilled fields. 
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Revision of the Spanish Bible 
Charles W. Turner 


Sociedades Biblicas Unidas, Argentina 


The indispensable work of Scripture translation has been and con- 
tinues to be one of the principal factors in rendering the Word of 
God accessible to a people. This was recognized as a vital principle 
related to the spread and consolidation of Christianity as far back as 
the days of the early Church. Without the Scriptures in the language 
of the new peoples to whom the gospel was being preached, Christianity 
would have lacked an essential element necessary to its survival and 
to its firm rootage in the hearts and lives of men. 

Along with Bible translation is its counterpart — Scripture revision. 
With the passage of time comes inevitable change. It is in this way that 
with the years language is modified and terminology out-moded. Words 
and phrases become antiquated and lose their original meanings, as word 
and phrase content changes by the addition of different and in some 
cases new meanings. Orthography also is modified by the qualifying 
effect of language development. Some words and forms of expression 
likewise become obsolete in new surroundings, while new words related 
to new conditions and circumstances tend to emerge and become adopted. 
It is natural that these elements of change should affect language more 
pronouncedly when one and the same language is used over extensive 
geographical areas thousands of miles apart, and also thousands of 
miles distant from the former mother-country, as occurs with the Spanish 
language which is spoken by more than 100,000,000 people in Latin 
America. 

Of all books, the Bible should be couched in language that can be 
readily grasped and understood by all readers, and in terminology that 
conveys the precise meanings intended. In this form the Scriptures are 
genuinely accessible to the reader since no removable element of 
hindrance is permitted to impair the fullest appreciation of the Scripture 
text. 


Existing Versions 

The British and Foreign Bible Society and the American Bible 
Society operating in Latin America provide at present the following 
versions of the Scriptures in Spanish: (1) the Reina-Valera version 
that comes down to us from the beginning of the 17th century, and on 
which during the last one hundred years several minor revisions have 
been made, (2) the Moderna version which is the work of H. B. Pratt 
(an American missionary) and his associates, and was first published 
in the year 1893, and (3) the Hispano-Americana version of the New 
Testament, prepared in Spain by a committee of Spanish, Latin Ameri- 
can, and North American experts appointed by the Bible Societies, and 
published in the year 1916. 

The Reina-Valera version is without doubt the one most used and 
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loved among members of the evangelical constituency, despite the an- 
tiquated words, the out-moded phraseology, and the obsolete and semi- 
obsolete terms which are to be found in certain passages. Of this great 
version, which goes back to the year 1602, it has been said: “It is 
clear, precise, and majestic, while its literary style is pure and elegant. 
It is one of the best texts in the Spanish language’. The Moderna 
version has not gained such favor except with a very small proportion 
of the constituency. Though it is not criticized on exegetical grounds, 
the language is deficient, and it is regarded as containing many 
anglicisms which are objectionable to large numbers of people, both 
ministerial and lay. The Hispano-Americana version is not complete, 
since it consists of only the New Testament. While with reference to 
content and style this text is genuinely appreciated by a large number 
of people, it has not succeeded in making for itself an indispensable 
place in the appreciation of the Church. 


Demand for Revision 


In the course of recent years desire has been expressed in numerous 
quarters of Spanish America concerning the need for considering the 
adequacy, or otherwise, of the Scripture texts now in use. During the 
last three or four years feeling on this subject has become still further 
crystallized as opinions have been sought. Recent conversations with 
evangelical Church leaders and missionaries of many denominations in 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay reveal two very interesting facts 
on this important subject. First, that the feeling concerning the need 
for a revision of the Spanish Bible is practically unanimous. And second, 
that the vast majority indicate as their judgment that the Reina-Valera 
is the version that should be revised, taking care in the process of the 
revision not to depart from its form and literary style. In fact, most 
persons frankly express the opinion that any revision of Reina-Valera, 
if attempted, should be restricted to no more than changing antiquated 
words and phrases, out-moded and obsolete terms and expressions, and 
words which in some regions of Latin America have acquired unmention- 
able and even offensive connotations. It is obvious that changes such as 
these in no way involve the basic form and structure of the Reina- 
Valera text. This is precisely what the majority of national leaders and 
missionaries insist on safeguarding. 

An extremely small minority, chiefly missionaries, would favor a 
more complete and comprehensive revision of the Bible, going as far as 
to suggest that the Bible Societies sponsor an entirely new version. For 
example, individual opinions have suggested (1) the revision of the 
Hispano-Americana New Testament coupled with a revision of the 
Old Testament of the Moderna version for the formation of a new 
Biblical text, (2) a complete revision of the Moderna version, and (3) 
an entirely new version drawn from the originals and following the 
method employed by the committee that is producing the Revised 
Standard Version in English. Whatever the merits of these individual 
opinions, it must be remembered that the plan and purpose of the 
Bible Societies in respect to Scripture translation and revision is, and 
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always has been, first, to meet an immediate need by providing the best 
possible Biblical text in the vernacular; and second, in a field such as 
Latin America where several different versions exist and where the 
evangelical Church is able to speak for itself concerning them, to meet 
that need in accordance with the judgment and counsel of the acknow- 
ledged leadership of the great majority of evangelicals who will use 
the new text and for whom therefore it should be thoroughly acceptable. 
Without attempting to take the space necessary to enter into detail 
concerning the individual opinions mentioned above, it certainly can 
be affirmed that there are obvious important objections to each of the 
three suggested solutions. This undoubtedly, is why the great majority 
of evangelical Church leaders of the River Plate region favor a revision 
based on the Reina-Valera text. 


The Opinion of Certain Latin American Leaders 


In the month of July, 1949, the First Latin American Evangelical 
Conference met in Buenos Aires bringing together leaders of eleven 
different denominations from practically all the countries south of the 
Rio Grande. During this conference the writer submitted a questionnaire 
concerning the work of the Bible Societies in Latin America. The specific 
question relating to a revision of the Spanish Bible reads as follows: 
“Do you feel that there is need for a revision of the Spanish Biblical 
text?’” Most of the questionnaires were returned after being completed, 
and they represented the opinions of delegates from thirteen different 
Spanish American countries. Here, in translation, are a few typical 
replies: 

“Yes! But departing as little as possible from the Valera revision, 
the language of which is excellent”. 

“Yes! In order to bring language expression up to date”. 

“Yes! There are certain antiquated phrases which sound strange 
alongside modern Spanish and which detract from the clarity of some 
passages”. 

“Yes! It is urgent”. 

“Yes! Because there are some phrases that have ugly connotations”. 

A summary of the replies reveals that practically all answered in 
the affirmative. Two delegates added the word “urgent”. The Reina- 
Valera version was mentioned by many as being the text that should be 
used as the basis for a revision. While some delegates made no actual 
reference to this point, no other version was mentioned as a suitable 
basis. 

It is very evident from the foregoing exposition of facts that a revision 
of the Spanish Bible is genuinely desired in Latin America. It is also 
clear that this desire has sprung up in the constituency as the result of 
a consciousness of the inadequacy of existing versions. It is likewise 
manifest from unbiased investigation that, if a revision is contemplated, 
it should be undertaken on the Reina-Valera text within the limited 
bounds indicated above. Such procedure would undoubtedly guarantee 
the production of a version that would fully and acceptably meet the 
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need of the present day in Latin America. Furthermore, it would satisfy 
the aspiration of tens of thousands of Spanish-speaking evangelicals ~ 
both ministers and laymen — in their devotional and evangelistic use 
of the Holy Scriptures. 


Certain Important Versions to Be Considered 


One of the first things the revision committee will give attention 
to as it considers its important task is the compilation of a list of 
additional Spanish versions and other aids to translation. Besides the 
Hebrew and Greek originals and such foreign language versions as may 
be considered desirable, it is to be hoped the committee will not overlook 
the original Reina-Valera version, the version produced through the 
revision made in 1861, (at the time the British and Foreign Bible Society 
commenced the publication of the Reina-Valera text) and the splendid 
Old Testament revision by Cabrera, Tornos, and others, produced in 
Spain in the year 1906. Furthermore, the pre-Valera versions of Fran- 
cisco Encinas (N.T.) and of Juan Perez (N.T. and Psalms), are valuable 
texts, and their insights should contribute constructively to the clari- 
fication of certain passages and forms of expression that require study 
and revision. The recent Roman Catholic version of Nacar-Colunga 
(Spain) prepared from the Hebrew and Greek originals, and the out- 
standing New Testament version of Mons. J. Straubinger (Argentina) 
are both worthy of inclusion among valuable aids to the revision com- 
mittee’s important task. 


Difficult Words and Phrases 


1. Conscience 
The Problem 


Some missionary translators have sought for years to find an adequate 
term to translate “conscience”. Some of these have given up entirely 
and have declared that the people possess no ‘conscience’. Of course, 
in situations where the guilt complex is not an important feature of the 
culture, one will find it difficult to obtain such a term readily. In some 
circumstances missionaries attempt to relate the word “conscience” 
either to a term for “guilt’’ or to some expression meaning “knowledge”. 
But in either case the translation requires considerable refining, for 
“conscience” is not just a sense of guilt, and the knowledge which 
prompts the conscience is a very specialized kind of knowledge about 
behavior patterns. In certain instances translators have thought them- 
selves obliged to find some term for “conscience” in order to distinguish 
it from such words as “heart”, “soul”, and “mind”, but there are 
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circumstances in which the indigenous expression for “heart’’ covers 
the entire area of meaning designated by the English word “conscience”. 


Solutions 


In Bambara, spoken in French West Africa, the equivalent of 
“conscience” is generally “heart”, while in South Toradja, spoken in 
Indonesia, it is possible to use “word from the heart’. However, in 
South Toradja there are two other expressions, namely, “measure of 
the heart’’ (i.e that which the heart measures as being good or bad) 
and “the admonishing within”. After extensive examination of the area 
of meaning of these three expressions, it was decided to use the last, 
as it seemed to reflect most accurately the meaning of the Greek. 

In Lega, spoken in the Belgian Congo, the term used for “conscience” 
is “the little voice that ties’. This expression has the advantage of 
indicating that the inner voice is related to certain obligations of conduct. 
This expression was not, however, just manufactured by the missionaries, 
but was based on actual usage. At first it may be difficult to discover 
some adequate term for “conscience”, but careful investigation will 
usually reveal some indigenous expression which will have the appro- 
priate denotation. 

There is one figure of speech which uses the term “conscience” and 
which provides great difficulties for the careful translator. For example, 
the “seared conscience” of 1 Tim. 4:2 is a most complicated figure 
of speech to render adequately and meaningfully. If, as in Baouli, 
spoken in the Ivory Coast, a “conscience” is “the knowledge in one’s 
stomach” (implying knowledge concerning the personal and moral 
issues of life), then it is impossible to talk about “searing the knowledge 
in one’s stomach”. Such a figure of speech would simply mean nothing. 
One suggested solution was the translation “knowledge in one’s stomach 
like the soles of one’s feet", meaning of course that because of the 
tough skin there was practically no feeling. However, the expression 
employed finally was “knowledge in one’s stomach is like it had died”. 
This expression changes a type of metaphor “seared conscience’’ into a 
simile, introduced by the expression “‘is like”. One might argue that this 
simile using the verb “to die’ is actually stronger than the original 
metaphor. However, the problem is that the original metaphor has no 
meaning whatsoever for the people, and the substituted simile does 
convey the proper meaning. 

Some translators are disturbed by what seems to be the apparent 
necessity of using different types of expression to represent the same 
word or phrase in the original. Of course, the experienced translator 
realizes that one cannot maintain a strict concordant relationship between 
terms, and that throughout the translation one must find that particular 
expression which fits the specific context, interpreted in the light of the 
entire focus of Scripture truth. The necessity of adopting different ex- 
pressions is illustrated in the Navaho language, where in general 
“conscience” is translated as “the soul's understanding’, but in 1 Peter 
3:16 “having a good conscience” is most adequately translated as 
“living with thoughts straight’. 
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2. Comforter 


The Problem 


Anyone who has made a serious study of the Greek term transliter- 
ated Paraclete has discovered the amazing breadth of meaning and the 
remarkable wealth of spiritual significance. This term not only means 
“to comfort”, but also “to exhort”, “to admonish’, “to urge’, “to 
console”, etc. Some people have even attempted to see in this term some 
implications of intercession. 

For the missionary translator such an expression is complicated, 
not so much because there is no term which can be used, but because 
he wants to discover that form of expression which may come closest 
to conveying the richness of meaning implied in the original. 


Solutions 


In some languages a more or less prosaic equivalent is used, e.g. 

in Tarascan, spoken in Mexico, which uses the native word for “helper”. 
In Kabba-Laka, a language of the French Equatorial Africa, a rather 
similar type of expression occurs, namely, “one who does things for 
you”. 
In some cases the dominant theme is one of companionship. For 
example, in Joloano Moro, spoken in the southern Philippines, the 
“Comforter” is “one who goes alongside continually”. This expression, 
“to go alongside continually”, may be used to describe the action of some- 
one who helps a cripple walk along the path. Hence, the Paraclete is 
the one who assists and sustains us along our way. 

Very frequently the term for “Comforter” indicates one who has 
something to do with the personal emotional life. For example, in 
Baouli, spoken in the Ivory Coast, the equivalent of “Comforter” is 
“one who ties up the thoughts”. This expression means that the 
“Comforter” prevents one from worrying by this process of “tying up 
the thoughts”, thus removing the possibility of loose, distracted thoughts 
which perplex and harrass. In the Zacapoastla dialect of Aztec, a 
language of Mexico, one may describe the “Comforter” as “one who 
closes our heart’. This idiom likewise conveys the meaning of preventing 
the destructive worries from dominating our thinking. In the Pame 
language of Mexico the most adequate expression is “one who makes 
it all gone to someone’. The essential significance of this phrase is 
that the Comforter removes all heaviness and sorrow from the life, 
literally, He “makes it all gone to someone”. 


From the above translations it is readily understandable why mis- | 


sionaries have had such difficulties in discovering adequate terms for 


the “Comforter”. The semantic specialization means that one must not 


expect to find such a term within the first few months of studying a 


new language. Furthermore, such a term is usually not found by simply | 
asking. One must discover in the language of the people some mode | 


of expression which appears to convey the idea of “comforting” or 
“consoling”, and then on the basis of such an idiom one must inquire as 
to some possible specialization of usage or form. 
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3. Believe and Faith 


The Problem 


A missionary translator finds it difficult to proceed in his work 
without some adequate expression to designate the process of “believing” 
and “having faith”. It is usually not enough to get a word meaning “to 
trust” or “to agree to”, in the simple sense of “‘assent’’; for the message 
of the Bible implies a much stronger and more significant relationship. 
To find just the right word or words is not easy, but they can be found, 
despite the fact that there may be numerous complications. Of course, 
the translator must not expect to be able to use the same expression 
in every position of occurrence following the Greek usage of just one 
basic stem pist- in pistis, which is usually translated “faith”, and in 
pisteud, which is usually translated “believe” or “have faith”. Though 
the Greek has a single root, there are several ways of translating in 
English. The same principle holds true in other languages. 


Solutions 


No attempt is made here to examine all the various meanings of 
the words “believe” and “faith” in the different contexts of the Bible. 
We shall attempt only to suggest some of the idioms which have been 
used to represent more or less descriptively certain of the principal 
meanings of these terms. 

One fundamental meaning of “believe” is agreement with the truth. 
This implies not only recognition of the truth, but also conformity to 
the truth. In Timorese, spoken on the Island of Timor in Indonesia, 
the equivalent of “believe’’ is “to conform with the heart’. This ex- 
pression is much stronger than the term “consent”, which may imply 
recognition of a superior force or truth but does not signify that one 
is in conformity. In the Huichol language of Mexico a similar idiom 
occurs in the phrase “to conform to the truth”. 

In the Uduk language, spoken in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan along 
the border of Ethiopia, the phrase used to translate “believe”’ is literally 
“to join the word to the body”. That is to say, if one is spoken of as 
“believing God"’, the required phrase is, “he joins God's word to his 
body”. This, of course, provides an excellent idiom for describing the 
essential personal relationship of faith. 

It is important to note that in some languages there is no distinction 
between “to believe” and “to obey”. We are so accustomed to this 
distinction in meaning that the situation in Cuicatec, a language of 
southern Mexico, seems incredible, but in this language there is no 
regular distinction between “believe” and “obey’’. Furthermore, the 
Cuicatecs find it hard to understand the basis of our distinctions. They 
argue that if one believes a person, surely he must automatically obey, 
and to obey must mean that one has believed. The relationship between 
these two processes or attitudes is regarded as so intimate that no 
distinction seems possible or necessary. In fact, in many regards the 
Cuicatec people have a much more valid basis of reasoning than we do. 
Too often we find ourselves saying that a person can believe God and 
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yet not obey him. Of course, the truth of the matter is that we have 
diluted the word “believe”, or we simply do not mean by “believe” all 
that the Cuicatec people mean by it. Nevertheless, our language permits 
us to engage in a sort of linguistic hypocrisy. In a situation such as the 
Cuicatec we must accept the language as it is, and not try to introduce 
artificial distinctions where they do not exist. 

Very often a word for “believe” or “faith” is related to the emotional 
or psychological center of the individual. For example, in Kabba-Laka, 
spoken in French Equatorial Africa, the verb “believe” is translated 
by the phrase “to hear in the insides’. (The same verb means “to hear” 
and “to see.) In Karré, also spoken in French Equatorial Africa, the 
equivalent expression is “to hear and take into the soul’. In neither 
instance is the verb “to hear” regarded as sufficient, but to such a verb 
of perception there must be added the process by which something is 
introduced into the individual's life or personality. In the Lacandon 
language of southern Mexico this type of expression is somewhat elabor- 
ated in the phrase “to cause someone's word to enter one’s insides’. In 
a rather graphic way the Lacandon language makes very specific the 
relationship between the one believing and the one who is believed. 
Hence, if one wishes to say “I believe God", the Lacandon rendering 
would be “I cause God's word to enter my insides’. 

E. A. N. 


The Greek Definite Article 


]. Harold Greenlee 
Asbury Theological Seminary 


It is easy for the superficial reader of the Greek New Testament to 
treat the definite article as a part of speech which sometimes conveniently 
points out the distinction between “the man” and “a man”, but which 
is also often omitted or included without any apparent rhyme or reason. 
The translators of the King James version, moreover, influenced perhaps 
by the Latin, which has no article, apparently also felt under no com- 
pulsion to bow the knee to the authority of the Greek definite article. 
The idioms of languages differ, with the result that one language may 
call for the definite article where another requires the absence of the 
article. Nevertheless, there are rules of grammar and usage governing 
its use and non-use, and an understanding of these principles for Greek 
will furnish many sparkling facets in the process of “rightly dividing the 
word of truth”. 
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The General Rule 


One general rule permeates the use of the article in Greek: Nouns 
which have the article are generally either definite or generic, and nouns 
which do not have the article are generally either indefinite or qualitative. 1 
Examples of each of these may be found, respectively, in John 1 : 19, 
“the Jews”; 2:25, “he knew what was in man’; 1 : 23, “a voice’; and 
1:14, “full of grace and truth”. 

With this general rule in mind, some specific corollaries may be 
mentioned. 


Subject and Predicate Distinctions 


Since the verbs “to be” and “to become” take the nominative case 
in both subject and predicate, and since Greek has no required word 
order of subject and predicate, one may sometimes wonder how to 
determine which is which. 

For instance, why should John 1 : 1 not be translated “and God was 
the Word"? The subject is the thing to be identified, and will usually 
be definite, hence requiring the article; while the predicate will usually 
be indefinite or qualitative, hence not using the article; therefore, the 
subject of these verbs usually has the article, and the predicate does 
not have the article, unless it is either definite or identical with the 
subject. John 1:1, therefore, is correctly translated, “and the Word 
was God”. As a matter of fact, the use of the article with divine names 
in Greek is rather irregular. Often, however, the general rule can be 
applied; and in the above passage the meaning probably is that the 
Word was divine in nature (quality of God, without the article) rather 
than that the Word was the person of God (definite, which would 
require the article). Contrast John 1:4 “the life was the light” and 
I John 3: 4 “sin is lawlessness”, where both subject and predicate have 
the article, implying that the subject and the predicate are essentially 
equal. 


Unique Referents 


Objects of which there is only one, i.e. monadic nouns, involve 
definiteness, hence require the article in Greek, e.g. “heaven”, “the 
earth”, “the sun”, etc. Similarly, objects which are singled out from 
their class for special emphasis require the article; for example, ‘the 
coming One” (the Messiah), as outstanding above all others who may 
come; and “the writings”, the regular Greek phrase for “the Scriptures”, 
as “the writings par excellence”. 


Identified Referents 


John 4: 40 speaks of “two days’. John 4: 43 uses the phrase “after 
the two days”, referring to the same period of time. In this manner 


1In English, definiteness is denoted by the definite article; the generic meaning in 
various ways which describe a class of objects as a whole — “mankind”, “God loves 
the sinner”, “The dog is man’s best friend”, etc.; the indefinite meaning by the indefinite 
article “a”, “an", and the qualitative meaning by the absence of any article, e.g. “justice”, 
“peace”, etc. 
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Greek uses the definite article for repeated mention of a thing, since it 
thus acquires definiteness (because it is already identified), even though 
indefinite at its first mention. 


Contextually Evident Possession 


When possession is obvious, the Greek possessive pronoun may be 
omitted, the possession being implied by the article. John 7 : 30, for 
example, says, “no one laid the hand upon him” — a common New 
Testament idiom — since the reference is clearly to one’s own hand; 
similarly, Matt. 15:4 and 19:19, “honor the father and the mother”, 


Nouns of Quality 


Quality is indicated by absence of the article. But when a quality, or 
any abstract noun, is used as though it were concrete, tangible, or 
personal, it takes the article. In I Cor. 13: 1-3 “love” is spoken of as 
a quality. But in the following verses it is personified and takes the 
article. This type of distinction is very significant in the New Testament, 
as, for example, with the word “sin”. 


Nouns in Series 
In a series of nouns, if each is to be considered separately, the article 
precedes each, if it is used at all. If the nouns are to be considered 


together, the article precedes the first noun only, cf. “high priests and 
Pharisees” in John 7:32 and 7:45. 


Generic Meanings 

While the article indicating definiteness is used for nouns singled 
out from their class, it is also used in an almost opposite sense, i.e. with 
the generic meaning, for a noun used as typical of its class. This usage 


is common in proverbs and general truths, e.g. as in Luke 10:7 “the 
laborer” (i.e. any laborer), and John 10: 10, “the thief’ (i.e. any thief). 


Apparent Exceptions to the General Rule 


Finally, some usages which are exceptions to the general rule should 
be noted. 


Predicates before the Verb 


With the verbs “to be” and “to become”, a predicate noun regularly 
does not have the article if it is written preceding the verb, regardless of 
whether it is definite or not, and the context must be the deciding factor 
in its interpretation. Compare John 8:12 and 9:5, and see also Mark 
15 : 39. 


Noncorrespondence with English 


A noun may be definite, requiring the definite article in English, 
even though it does not have the article in Greek, provided it is clearly 
made definite by some defining phrase in the Greek (particularly if 
the defining noun has no article). This is probably largely limited to 


set phrases or idioms, such as “the word of the Lord” (1 Thes. 4: 15, 
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cf 1:8). Similarly, certain prepositional phrases, probably also used 
idiomatically, may be considered definite even though the object has 
no article, if the context indicates definiteness (cf. the English “at 
home”); for example, John 1:1 “in the beginning”. 


With Proper Names 


Use of the article with proper names is rather irregular, since a 
proper name would be definite even without the article. Some monadic 
nouns, moreover, which usually require the article, may sometimes be 
considered as proper names and thus not have the article, much as the 
English “the earth’ or “earth”. So also with the divine names and 
titles, the article may or may not be used. Even with these proper and 
divine names, however, the regular rules regarding the use of the article 
may apply in any given instance, as was noted above regarding John 
1:1, “the Word was God". Similarly, the “Holy Spirit’ generally 
takes the article in reference to his person and omits the article in 
references to his operations. The word “law” requires individual atten- 
tion. The article indicates a particular law, or the Mosaic law; without 
the article, reference may be to “law” as a principle, but evidently some- 
times to the Mosaic law under the rule governing proper names. 

The Greek article, like James’ characterization of “the tongue” 
(generic usage, by the way!), is indeed “a little member and boasteth 
great things”. The careful translator will not fail to consider it carefully, 
and the New Testament student will be rewarded by acquainting himself 
with its significance. 


Gender, Pronominal Reference, and Possession 
in Guajiro 
William E. Thompson 
South American Indian Mission 


The Guajiro language (also spelled Goajiro and Goajira), spoken 
by about 40,000 Indians in the Guajiro peninsula of Colombia, South 
America, presents special problems to the translator because of the 
grammatical structure involving gender, pronominal reference, and pos- 
session. 


Gender Distinction 
Guajiro is an Arawak language with a more or less complicated 
morphological (word-forming) structure. Not only are there at least 


eight relative orders of suffixes which may be attached to verb stems, 
but the particular combinations which occur exhibit many types of 
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irregularities in the forms of the suffixes. These complexities of form, 
however, do not cause special difficulty for the translator. They must 
simply be learned. What does complicate the picture is the elaborate 
rigidity of the gender system, plus the difficulty of pronominal reference 
and certain types of obligatory possession. 

The fact that Guajiro contains gender distinctions might be inter- 
preted by some people as a distinct advantage since both Greek and 
Spanish have gender differences. The trouble is that gender works 
somewhat differently in Guajiro and is far more extensive in the 
linguistic structure. Guajiro has two genders: (1) masculine and (2) 
feminine (or perhaps better, non-masculine). Masculine nouns include 
men and all male sex-distinctive animals, plus a few inanimate words 
such as “sun” and “rainbow’’. The feminine (or, non-masculine) nouns 
include all women, female sex-distinctive animals, and most inanimate 
words, e.g. “road”, “water”, “tree”, and ‘day’. The Guajiro system 
would not be so difficult if it were not for its all-pervading usage. Not 
only do nouns indicate gender by their endings, but agreement in gender 
is indicated in adjectives, verbs, pronouns, and possessive prefixes. Every 
sentence seems to “bristle” with gender reference. 

There are a few instances in which so-called “natural gender” may 
override the requirements of grammatical gender. For example, the word 
for “clan” is feminine, but in referring to men of the clan it is possible 
to use a masculine pronominal reference in close agreement with the 
feminine word “clan”. This shift from feminine to masculine is, however, 
not very common. 

Sex distinction also enters into the lexical part of the language. For 
example, one word for ‘want’ identifies a woman's “wanting” and an- 
other word is used for describing the same attitude on the part of men. 
Similarly, a distinction is made between women “kissing’’ and men 
“kissing”. 


Pronominal Reference 


The system of pronominal reference by which pronouns such as 
“this and “that’’ refer to antecedents in the previous clause or sentence 
is quite different from English or Spanish. Where the context is familiar 
these deictic pronouns are used more or less as emphatic particles, but 
where the context is unfamiliar to the hearer there is a marked tendency 
to repeat the noun expression in a number of successive clauses, where 
Greek, English, or Spanish would use deictic pronouns such as “this” or 
“that” or personal pronouns such as “he”, “she”, or “it”. 

Obligatory Possession 

Certain terms in Guajiro are regularly possessed. For example, one rarely 
hears “father” or “son’’ without some possessive prefix to indicate whose 
father or son is being talked about. One can by persevering elicit a form 
such as “son’’ without any explicit indication of possession, but the form 
is unnatural and in some contexts means “an indefinite person's son”, 
i.e. “somebody's son”. 

The parts of the body also occur with possessive prefixes. One does 
not normally speak of “eye”, “arm", or “leg”, but rather of “his eye”, 
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“her arm”, or “the man’s leg”. Hence, in translating “eye for an eye 
and tooth for a tooth’’ one must say “one person's eye for another 
person's eye and one person's tooth for another person's tooth”. 


Grammatical and Lexical Problems in John 1 


A number of grammatical and lexical problems are illustrated by the 
first part of John 1, especially in connection with the selection of an 
adequate term to translate “Word”. This passage is difficult enough in 
Greek, English, or Spanish, but in Guajiro it seems to be exceptionally 
complicated. During the process of working on the translation of this 
passage we have considered five different terms for “Word", none of 
which are fully satisfactory, but each of which presents its special 
problems and difficulties. In addition to these five terms there may, 
of course, be some better solution which has not been found as yet. 

The first of these terms is puuchka which may mean “word’. The 
difficulty is that it also means “an unfortunate happening’. When one 
asks an informant for the Guajiro word for Spanish palabra “word”, 
the answer is invariably puuchka. But when one asks an informant for 
the meaning of puuchka, in nine out of ten cases one receives the 
Spanish equivalent desgracia ‘‘an unfortunate affair’. 

However, the word puuchka not only has an unfortunate connotation; 
but in being feminine in gender, there are grammatical complications in 
pronominal references. One would not want to refer to puuchka by 
the pronoun meaning “she” or “her” in verses 2-4. The context would 
be so completely strange that the reader would not interpret the verses 
correctly. Rather than regarding all things as made by the Word, the 
inevitable interpretation would be that all things were made “by her”, 
but the identification of “her would remain a mystery. Any attempt 
to give personality to the term puuchka would only result in creating a 
female deity, and this is certainly not the meaning of the passage. In 
order to avoid the incorrect pronominal reference it would be necessary 
to repeat the word puuchka wherever the “Word” is referred to in 
the passage by pronouns. This would have resulted in awkward repeti- 
tious forms, but could have been done. However, the wrong connotation 
of the term puuchka plus its grammatical awkwardness because of being 
feminine in gender ruled out its use in the translation. 

The second possible term was aniki but this word almost always 
requires a possessor. The form aniki can be elicited from some informants, 
but with difficulty. For the most part they insist on such a form as 
taniki “my word”, puniki “your word”, nuniki “his word”, etc. If we 
were to use the stem aniki in its proper grammatical setting, it would be 
necessary to have some possessor. Probably the only, even partially, 
satisfactory expression would be “God's Word”. This type of translation 
would, however, have involved us in many complications and would 
have referred primarily to the Bible, and we certainly would not want 
to say, “God's Word [i.e. the Bible] was God”. Furthermore, it would 
have been impossible to teach any idea of personality, for the term 
“God's Word” would not have been regarded as a title of a person. 
It would have been too specifically an action of God, for the expression 
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nuniki Maleiwa “God's word” (literally, “his-word God") is primarily 
equivalent to “what God said”. 

The third possible translation was aashahanushka, a nominalized 
passive form of the verb aashahash “to speak”. The literal translation 
would be “that which was spoken”. But as regards its gender this form 
has the same liability as puuchka, for it is feminine, as may be noted by 
the ending -ka. Furthermore, this word denotes the passive of the 
process and does not indicate necessarily the result. The word aasha- 
hanushka does not mean “word” in the usual sense and it cannot be 
pluralized, for it does not specify the “word” or “words” that were 
spoken, but simply that someone was spoken to. Hence, it may not 
only mean “that which was spoken”, but “the fact that he was spoken 
to’. Being nonspecific as to the type of agent, the form is quite 
ambiguous; and even though an informant may produce this form as a 
translation of “word”, it is entirely too ambiguous and fails to represent 
adequately the meaning of the Biblical text. 

The fourth possibility was aashahai'kai “he who speaks”. This form 
has the advantage of being masculine, and as such can be easily referred 
to by the appropriate pronouns. It also possesses a form which readily 
leads to the interpretation of the “Word” having personality. The 
difficulty is that its incompletive aspect implies that “he is one who 
continually speaks”, in other words, one who rambles or talks too much. 

The fifth possibility was aashahashkai “he who spoke”. This form 
is admittedly not too close an equivalent of the Greek logos, but it is 
the closest usable equivalent in Guajiro which we have found to date. 
It does have certain advantages. In the first place, it is masculine in 
gender and may be readily referred to by appropriate pronouns. In the 
second place, it provides a ready base for understanding the “Word” 
as a person. In a certain sense this form is not too far removed from the 
essential meaning of the Greek, for the Logos does not refer to the 
passive result of the process of speaking, but to the active agent of the 
creative declaration, summed up in the words “God spoke and it was so”. 


Antecedent Reference 


In the matter of pronominal reference all languages seem to differ 
considerably, and Guajiro is no exception. For example, in John 1:9 
it is impossible to translate the initial pronoun “that” (AV and Spanish 
Reina-Valera) by such a demonstrative. Such a pronoun would refer 
to John. Hence, in order to avoid a wrong reference, we have been 
obliged to use “this light’. It is true that this noun expression has no 
exact equivalent in the Greek text, but neither does the English “that”. 
However, in adding “this light” to the text we were not trying to be 
overly explicit or to be adding even for the sake of greater clarity 
(though this did result). What we were concerned with was a translation 
which would say what the original had said, but in a form which would 
conform to the requirements of Guajiro syntax. 

In the same verse (John | : 9) there is a related problem of reference, 
but it involves number and lexical problems. For example “every man” 
translated literally would not mean what it does in English. In order to 
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be all-inclusive and generic, we have been obliged to use plural forms. 
This would require “all men". However, such a phrase would be un- 
usable, for it would specifically exclude women. In Guajiro there is no 
equivalent of “person” or “human being’. All humans are divided 
by two sets of intersecting terms. The first distinction is “men” vs. 
“women”, and the second is “Guajiros” vs. every one else. In such a 
circumstance we found it necessary to translate “every man” as “all 
men and women”. 

In John 3 : 23 we could have easily mistranslated the subject of the 
predicate expression “came and were baptized". The Valera version 
is ambiguous in the use of ellos “they’’ (cf. also the AV). This pronoun 
could easily refer to the disciples of Jesus mentioned in the preceding 
verse, and a literal translation into Guajiro would have precisely that 
meaning. Hence, we were obliged to use a noun expression as the 
subject, namely, “men and women”. (Note that the RSV has “people”, 
but this type of translation is impossible in Guajiro because of the 
distinction noted in the preceding paragraph). 

Obligatory Possession 

As noted above, there are certain types of nouns which are obli- 
gatorily possessed. A few additional illustrations of this feature of 
Guajiro may make the picture clearer. For example, in John 3: 35 it 
is necessary to say, “the Father loves his Son’. Otherwise the meaning 
would be that the Father loved “somebody's son”, but not his own. 
Similarly, in John 5: 19-21 the context requires us to substitute “his 
Father” for certain occurrences of “the Father” and “his Son” for 
certain occurrences of “the Son”. 

In John 14: 9-11 there is a somewhat different type of problem, for 
in this section Jesus speaks of himself in the first person. Accordingly, 
“the Father” becomes “my father”; in verse 9 one must translate, “He 
who has seen me has seen my Father”. 


Proposed Publication of the Manuscript 
Evidence for the 
Text of the Greek New Testament 


(Bible Translators throughout the world will be intensely interested in 
the recent announcement concerning the publication of an exhaustive 
treatment of the manuscript evidence for the Greek New Testament. The 
following statement, released by the American Editorial Board, provides 
some idea of the importance and character of this work. — Ed.) 

A group of American and British scholars is now engaged in the 
task of preparing a new edition of the manuscript evidence for the text 
of the Greek New Testament. The last successful attempt to produce 
such an edition was made more than eighty years ago by Constantine 
von Tischendorf. Since that time, many ancient manuscripts have come 
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to light, and many libraries containing great manuscript collections have 
been opened to scholars. In order to increase our knowledge of the 
original New Testament, these sources must be carefully compared and 
their evidence must be made available. Here in America we have, for 
the first time, a large group of scholars qualified to play an important 
role in this undertaking. Thus, we have all the resources needed to 
enable us to understand more clearly how the New Testament was 
handed down from century to century before the invention of printing. 

This new edition will use the evidence of newly discovered manus- 
cripts, and it will correct the citation of previously known manuscripts. 
It will, for the first time, adequately cite the evidence of Greek Lectionary 
manuscripts. The ancient versions of the New Testament and the 
Church Fathers’ quotations from the New Testament are being carefully 
and critically examined, and the new edition will make full use of their 
evidence. 

The American Committee was appointed by the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and is working under the auspices of that body. 
Its Executive Committee is composed of Robert P. Casey, Brown 
University; Kenneth W. Clark, Duke University; Bruce M. Metzger, 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Ernest C. Colwell, Merrill M. Parvis, 
and Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago. Four committees have 
been named to direct the work in the four major areas to be covered. 
Commissions made up of scholars representing colleges, universities, and 
seminaries all over the United States have also been appointed in each 
of these areas. These commissions are already at work on the task of 
collating and editing material. The British Committee is composed of 
R. H. Lightfoot, Oxford, chairman; G. D. Kilpatrick, Oxford, secretary; 
H. F. D. Sparks, University of Birmingham, treasurer; W. D. McHardy, 
University of London; Sir Harold I. Bell; F. S. Marsh, Cambridge; the 
Lord Bishop of Truro; T. C. Skeat, British Museum; C. H. Roberts, 
Oxford; C. H. Dodd, Cambridge; and T. W. Manson, University of 
Manchester. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has very generously given to the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for the work of the American Com- 
mittee part of the cost of planning and exploration, of providing stipends 
for the development of young scholars, and of purchasing photographic 
copies of manuscripts. Many of the institutions represented on the 
Editorial Board and the commissions have also contributed toward the 
cost of preparing this new edition. 

The American Committee is cooperating with the Library of Congress 
and the American Schools of Oriental Research in the microfilming of 
manuscripts in the libraries of the Near East. During the winter of 
1949-50, the biblical manuscripts in the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 
Library and the Armenian Patriarchate Library in Jerusalem and in 
the Library of the Monastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai were 
photographed. Thus, for the first time, all the valuable resources of these 
libraries will be available for citation in the new publication. 

This new edition of the manuscript evidence for the wording of the 
New Testament will be published by the Oxford University Press in 
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eight volumes plus two additional volumes of introductory material. The 
first volume to be published, the Gospel of Luke, will appear about 1954. 
These volumes will provide us for the first time with accurate and 
complete knowledge of hundreds of witnesses to the text of the New 
Testament, a great many of which have never before been used in 
such a study. They will provide a tool for the preparation of a new 
and more accurate edition of the New Testament which will represent 
more nearly than has ever before been possible the original wording of 
that book; and they will provide a tool for research in the way in 
which that book has been transmitted to us. 

Not least among the values of this project are the incentives to 
further biblical study which are but indirectly connected with the under- 
taking itself. Already many scholars both in this country and abroad 
are beginning to report new investigations which are being made under 
its impetus. Also of untold value is the opportunity for international 
cooperation in the area of biblical studies. Scholars in America, in Great 
Britain, and on the Continent are pooling their resources of material 
and the results of their studies, both past and present, in the production 
of this new edition. 

This publication of the manuscript evidence for the text of the New 
Testament will serve as the definitive study for a century or more to 
come. 


A Literal Translation of 2 Corinthians 1:1-11 
in Totonac 


Herman Aschmann 
Wycliffe Bible Translators 


(The following literal translation of 2 Corinthians 1: 1-11 is presented 
first in a strictly literal form and then in a semiliteral one, so that the 
reader may understand somewhat more clearly the relationship of the 
Totonac structure to the meaningful units. This is third in a series of 
such literal translations, and it has been chosen because of the complex 
word structure and the many interesting exegetical problems involved. 
Hyphens between words in the literal translation mean that all forms so 
combined represent a single word in the Totonac language, spoken in 
central Mexico. The raised numerals refer to footnotes which follow the 
translations. — Ed.) 


Verse 1 


Literal translation 

I1 Paul who I-am-writing-it 2 this,3 his-sent-one 4 Jesus Christ, 5 
just its-reason® his-will God, and of-course? including-him® our- 
brother Timothy, just we (exclusive) -speak-it-to-you-looking-that-way, ® 
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you 10 those-who-gather-together 11 who you-are-living 12 at Corinth 
and all including-them 13 its-adding-up-to-all 14 his-chosen 15 God who 
they-are-living 16 like-as its-resulting-in-extended-bigness 17 Achaia. 
Semiliteral translation 

I Paul am the one who is writing this, Jesus’ sent one, because that 
is God's will. Then too, there is our brother Timothy, we send you this 
message, you who gather together at Corinth, as well as all those who 
are God's chosen who live throughout the whole of Achaia. 


Verse 2 
Literal translation 

The God our-Father (respect) 18 and Father (respect) 19 Jesus 
Christ, may-they-bless-you, 29 and may-they-comfort-you. 21 
Semiliteral translation 


May God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ bless you and comfort 
you. 


Verse 3 
Literal translation 

May-he-be-blessed God, and his-father 22 Father (respect) 23 Jesus 
Christ; that-type-father 24 one-who-has-mercy, 25 and _ that-type-God 
one-who-com forts. 26 
Semiliteral translation 

Blessed be God and the father of the Lord Jesus Christ, the type 
of father who is merciful, and the type of God who comforts. 
Verse 4 


Literal translation 


The who he-comforts-us like-as when we-have-it our-trouble 27 
in-order-that also thus now we we-will-comfort-them-with-it 28 the-very- 
same comfort the which 29 us 30 he-has-comforted-us-with-it God 31 
those 82 who also thus he-should-be-found 33 just whatever in trouble. 


Semiliteral translation 


He is the one who comforts us as we are in trouble, so that we too 
may comfort others who are found in whatever trouble the same comfort 
with which God has comforted us. 


Verse 5 


Literal translation 

Because the like-as more-and-to-spare we-have-it 34 his-sufferings 
Christ, 35 well also thus more-and-to-spare we-have-it his-with-which- 
he-comforts 36 Christ. 37 
Semiliteral translation 

Because just as we have more than enough of His sufferings in the 
same way we have more than enough of that which is Christ's means 
of comfort. 
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Verse 6 


Literal translation 


The if we (exclusive)-will-have-trouble, the comfort 38 and just 
good 39 it-will-result-to-you-from-it, 49 the which good have-made-it- 
to-you 41 when slowly you-bear-it which that-very-same-thing trouble 
which we also we (exclusive) -suffer-it. 42 However, if we (exclusive)- 
are-comforted, also just comfort and good it-will-result-to-you-from-it. 


Semiliteral translation 


But if we should be in trouble, it will turn out for your comfort 
and good, which will be made to become good for you when patiently 
you bear that same trouble which we also suffer. However, if we are 
comforted, it also is just that it might result in your comfort and good. 


Verse 7 
Literal translation 

Also 43. we (exclusive)-wait-for-it-with-expectation 44 on-your-ac- 
count, 45 that thus it-will-be. Very we (exclusive)-know-it that like-as 
with-us-correspondingly-you-have-it 46 suffering, well also thus you- 
will-have-it-with-us-correspondingly comfort like-as we. 


Semiliteral translation 

Also our hope is in you that it will be so. We know very well that 
as you share with us in our suffering, in the same way you will share 
with us in our comfort the same as we do. 


Verse 8 


Literal translation 

Brethren, because not we-desire as-it-were not ‘47 you-will-under- 
stand-it its-reason our-sufferings #® which it-happened-to-us there in 
Asia. Greatly as we-bore-it until no more it-is-possible we-were-suffer- 
ing-it, until 49 we-were-thinking-doubtfully 5° we-will-die. 


Semiliteral translation 

Brethren, because we do not want you not to understand the reason 
for our sufferings which came upon us there in Asia. It was terrible 
what we bore; we were no longer able to bear it, to the point of 
thinking we would die. 


Verse 9 
Literal translation 

Well then finally 51 the our-death we-waited-expecting-it, the this 
its-reason that not just we we-will-in-ourselves-trust, but the God the 
who he-revivifies-it 52 dead-ones. 
Semiliteral translation 


But that finally we were expecting death in order that we might not 
trust in ourselves but in God who makes the dead to live again. 
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Verse 10 


Literal translation 


The who he-saved-us out-of trouble, thus he-will-save-us-again, 53 
the this-one who we (exclusive)-trust-in-him, we-wait-for-him-with- 
expectation 54 that he-will-save-us-again. 


Semiliteral translation 


The one who saved us from our troubles, will in the same way save 
us again. This is the one in whom we have confidence and hope that 
he will save us again. 


Verse 11 
Literal translation 

You-will-help-me-by-it 55 your-prayers in-order-that thus many they- 
will-by-it-give-it-to-him 56 thanks God, his-mercy 57 which he-would- 
have-it-towards-us its-reason many. 


Semiliteral translation 


(Please) 58 help me with your prayers in order that thus many will 
give thanks to God because of the mercies which he would show toward 
us because of many. 


—_ on the Literal Translation 
In Totonac it is wrong to speak of oneself in the third person. 
’ Accordingly, “TI” must be added to the text in order not to deny 
the authorship of the Epistle. 

2. Both the subject “I and the object pronoun “‘it’’ are included within 
the verb, despite the fact that both subject and object forms may be 
identified explicitly by nouns or pronouns outside of the complex 
verb structure. This verb “to write’’ is added in order that there 
may be some meaningful relationship between the subject “Paul” 
and the “church” in Corinth. The Totonac language has no 
epistolary formula such as this introductory passage in Greek, and 
hence in order not to translate meaninglessly or wrongly, one must 
insert the contextually required verb “to write’’. 

The pronoun “this” is the direct object of the verb, referred to 

in the verb by the included pronoun “‘it’’. 

The compound word “his-sent-one” is a translation of ‘apostle’. 

It is an almost exact equivalent of the Greek. 

In order to indicate possession the possessed object is preceded by 

a possessive pronoun, and the substantive possessor follows. 

Instrumentality (the equivalent of English “by”) is expressed by 

a possessed noun such as “‘‘its-reason”, followed by the possessor, 

in this instance, “his-will’’. Note that “his-will’ is likewise a part 

of a possessive phrase, of which God is the possessor. 

7 The particle translated ‘‘of-course” hel s to link the primary subject 
“Paul” with the associative subject “Timothy”. 

8. Rather than using a simple conjunctive particle (e.g. English ‘‘and’’), 
the Totonac makes use of a type of verb phrase with pronoun 
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16. 


object (“including-him”) and postposed substantive object (‘‘our- 
brother Timothy’). 
This long, involved verb form “we-speak-it-to-you-looking-that- 
way” is required both by the grammar and by the context. Paul is 
the one actually doing the writing, but Timothy shares in the 
message. This distinction must be brought out explicitly in Totonac, 
and hence the verb “to speak" is used as supplementary to the 
verb ‘to write”. In such a verb as this, one is required to indicate 
the general direction of address by a particle such as “looking- 
that-way”. This orients the action. The form “we (exclusive)” 
identifies the writer and those associated with him and specifically 
excludes those spoken to. In English the pronoun “we” is ambiguous, 
in that sometimes it includes and in other instances excludes those 
spoken to. In Totonac one must distinguish the two possible 
groupings. We shall not, however, indicate in the literal translation 
all the distinctions between inclusive and exclusive forms, except 
in verses 6 and 7, where the contrast is interesting from the stand- 
point of the exegesis. 
The pronoun “you” is an independent form occurring in a type of 
apposition with the included pronoun in the preceding verb. 
“Those-who-gather-together” is the term for “church”. Since in 
the New Testament the emphasis is upon the association of 
individuals, not upon the building, such a term as “those-who- 
gather-together” is more desirable than one which identifies the 
of gathering. 

he Totonac language requires one to be more specific about some 
processes than we are in Indo-European languages. There is no 
general verb “to be’. One must say “to live’, “to become”, “to 
exist’, “to be standing’, “to be sitting’, etc. In order to conform 
to the semantic requirements of Totonac, one must say in this 
verse that the people “lived” in Corinth. 
Note the verb expression “including-them” in place of a coordinating 
conjunction. (See footnote 8). 
In order to identify the limits of this group of “all the saints’, one 
is obliged to use a verb expression “its-adding-up-to-all”, with 
which the following substantive “his chosen” occurs as a kind of 
possessor (see footnotes 5 and 6). This type of construction is 
quite “unnatural” for us, but it constitutes one of the principal 
means by which substantive expressions are linked together into 
meaningful utterances. 
“Chosen” is used to translate “saints”. It is perhaps not the best 
term, but appears at the present time to be the only one available. 
A transliteration of the Spanish santos “saints would lead to 
confusion with the images and idols in the Catholic churches. As 
yet, we have not been able to find a more adequate term, and so 
are using this one tentatively. 
As indicated in footnote 12, it is often necessary to be fully specific 
about certain processes and states of being. Accordingly, we have 
used the verb “to live”. 
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In order to translate the word “whole” and at the same time 

identify what kind of “wholeness” it is, it is obligatory to use a 

term which indicates a country. This is literally “‘its-resulting-in- 
extended-bigness”. Without identifying the “wholeness” in this 
manner, Achaia could have meant almost anything from a ship 
to a desert. 

18. The word ‘Father’, when it is used as a qualifier of “God” or 
to translate ‘“Lord’’, must occur with a suffix indicating respect. 
Note, however, that in verse 3 the word “‘father’’ occurs without 
this particle of respect (see footnote 22). 

19. The word “Father” with the suffix of respect means not only “God, 
the Father’, but is the only adequate term for “Lord”. This word 
is equivalent to Spanish Sefior. It would seem that considerable 
ambiguity would exist because of this usage, but actually there 
is no more ambiguity than exists in Spanish in the use of Sefior to 
mean both “Sir” and “Lord”. 

20. Because for such a context there is no noun equivalent of “grace”, 
one must employ a verb phrase with subject and object. The 
closest equivalent is “may-they-bless-you”. The verb “to bless” 
in this type of context covers the area of meaning designated by 
the Greek, in which “grace” (in this context essentially a process) 
is regarded as being bestowable upon the recipients. 

21. The granting of “peace” is translatable in Totonac by a verb 
expression ‘‘may-they-comfort-you’’. The essential problem here is 
one of relating a state of being (i.e. ‘‘peace”) to the process of 
giving or bestowing. A petition such as “grace to be you and 
peace from..."’ implies a subject of the action, an action of bestowal, 
and recipients of the action. The only way in which such a relation- 
ship can be adequately expressed in Totonac is by means of such 
a verb expression. 

22. In this instance “father” does not occur with a suffix of respect, 
for it is not used as a title. 

23. In this occurence of “Father” there is a suffix of respect, for this 
word is a title meaning “Lord”. 

24. We are so accustomed to the ready use of prepositions to describe 
the various relationships between words that we scarcely realize 
how in languages which lack such prepositions it is necessary to 
make use of various types of constructions in order to say 
substantially the same thing which we say by employing prepositions. 
The Greek genitive translated “of mercies” is a type of descriptive 
genitive. The equivalent in Totonac consists of a descriptive ex- 
pression in apposition to the principal word, which is preceded 
by a bound element meaning “type” or “kind”. 

25. This nominalized verb expression describes the type of preceding 
substantive. 

26. This construction is parallel to the one described in notes 24 and 
25. In both instances it has been necessary to use verb expressions 
where the Greek, English, and Spanish use nouns (i.e. “mercies” 
and “comfort”). These nouns, however, designate processes, and 
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in Totonac the equivalents are primarily verbs. Because of the 
syntactic and structural requirements of the language, these verb 
expressions are actually the closest parallels. Of course, if nouns 
could be used in the same type of phrase as occurs in Greek, we 
would employ them. Since they are not available for the meaning 
required by this context, we must make use of the syntactically 
equivalent expressions. 

The noun “trouble” has an area of meaning which covers 
“tribulation”. The verb expression contains the object “it”, with 
which the noun expression stands in a kind of apposition. 

This verb expression identifies the subject “we’’, the object “them”, 
and the instrument “‘it'’. The instrument is further identified by the 
noun phrase “the-very-same comfort the which...”, and the direct 
object is described by the phrase “those who also thus...”. 

The use of the article ‘the’ and the relative “which” appear to 
be quite awkward and unnecessary, but a quick glance at other 
phrases will reveal a number of articles in parallel positions, e.g. 
“the who” at the beginning of verse 4, and ‘the which” in verse 6. 
This use of the emphatic independent pronoun “us” parallels the 
Greek usage of autoi. A bound pronoun “us” also occurs as a part 
of the verb structure. 

The noun “God” is the subject of the verb “he-has-comforted-us- 
with-it”’. 

The substantive expression beginning with “those who...” is the 
direct object. 

In this instance the Totonac employs a circumlocution to identify 
“any” in the phrase “any trouble’. In generalizing “trouble” one 
must describe the particular way in which such a difficult 
circumstance acquires a limitation of “any”. It is not the “trouble” 
which becomes extended in its sphere, but the fact that the individual 
may be discovered in any circumstance of trouble. That is to say, 
it is not the “trouble” which becomes greater, but the possibilities 
of being found in trouble are increased. For this reason we have 
used “he-should-be-found just whatever”. 

Rather than say “‘sufferings abound”, we are obliged to say that a 
person “has sufferings more-and-to-spare’’. The one who undergoes 
the sufferings becomes the subject of the verb “to have”. However, 
this does not eliminate the possibility of identifying these sufferings 
as being those of Christ. 

“Christ” is the possessor of the sufferings, in the sense that they 
were also his sufferings. However, since Paul and Timothy also 
underwent suffering of this same type, they become the grammatical 
subject of the clause, rather than a type of object (with preposition) 
of the verb, as in the English phrase ‘‘abound in...”. 

The form “his-with-which-he-comforts” is a type of derived noun 
which explicitly denotes the subject and the possessor, which in 
this instance identify the same person. In the English phrase “our 
consolation” the pronoun “our” really identifies the object of the 
process of ‘consolation’. Accordingly, in Totonac it is necessary 
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to state precisely the relationsmp ut the ubject to the process. This 
is done in two ways: (1) by making “we” the subject of the state 
of possessing (the verb “to have’) and (2) by indicating that 
Christ is the subject of the process of comforting. By this means 
“our consolation... by Christ’’ becomes intelligible in Totonac. Note, 
however, that there is the added problem in the verb “to abound”, 
discussed in footnote 34. This feature also enters into the selection 
of this grammatical construction in order to translate the 
semantically complex phrase. 

“Christ” is the possessor of the preceding derived noun “his-with- 
which-he-comforts” and also the subject of the incorporated verb 
“comforts”. This double function of the noun “Christ’’, in referring 
to both “his” and “he”, is an especially useful syntactic feature 
of Totonac. 

The noun “comfort” is one of the subjects of the verb “it-will-result- 
to-you-from-it’”. (See footnote 48 for an instance of plural subject 
with singular pronominal reference). 

“Just good” is the closest equivalent of “salvation” in this type of 
context. 

The lack of prepositions such as “for” makes it necessary to employ 
a complete verb expression. The initial “it” is a singular subject 
pronoun, which, however, refers to both “comfort” and “just good”. 
(Strict number concordance is not employed in such constructions). 
The final “it” refers to the preceding clause “if we-will-have- 
trouble”. 

The order of clauses and phrases follows the Valera Spanish 
Version. 

See footnote 9. 

There is no one neutral conjunctive such as English “and” which 
can be used to combine clauses. However, the particle “also” serves 
quite well as a semantic and structural equivalent. 

The verb “to hope” is difficult to translate satisfactorily. Even in 
Spanish the same word esperar means “to hope” and “to wait for”. 
However, in order to convey something more or less equivalent 
to the Greek, we have used the verb expression “wait... with 
expectation”. 

The English phrase “our hope of you” is quite ambiguous and 
since there is no precise equivalent of ‘‘of’’ in such contexts, we must 
state somewhat more exactly the relationship of the process of 
hoping to the basis for the hope. This is done by means of the 
word “on-your-account”. 

In order to translate “partakers”, we must indicate the subject, the 
object, the accompanying individuals, and denote a type of corres- 
pondence. This is done in the verb “with-us-correspondingly-you- 
have-it”. In the English phrase “partakers of the sufferings” a 
preposition “of” links the noun of action (i.e. “partakers”) with the 
object ‘sufferings’. In Totonac it is necessary to translate the one by 
a verb expression “correspondingly-have” and make the other the 
direct object of the verb. 
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“Ignorant” is translated “not... understand”. 

Note that “our-sufferings” (a plural noun expression) is referred 
to by means of the preceding singular pronoun “its” in “‘its-reason” 
and the following pronoun “it” in “it-happened-to-us’”. (See foot- 
note 40). 

The Totonac equivalent of ‘insomuch that” is a pair of more or less 
coordinate clauses “until... until’. 

“To despair of life” is translatable as ‘to think-doubtfully we-will- 
die’. It is necessary to add “doubtfully” in order to avoid the 
meaning that Paul and his companions were actually in process 
of planning their death. 

Totonac must often make use of several conjunctive particles where 
English uses only one, such as “but”. 

One must not translate “raised” literally, for this could mean simply 
altering the position of a dead body. The Totonac equivalent is 
“revivify”, i.e. “give life to again’. 

In the use of the future we are following the Nestle reading as 
reflected in the Hispano-Americana Version, rather than using the 
older Valera present-tense form. The use of “again” is required 
in order not to be tautological in Totonac. Otherwise, the use of 
the past and the future of the same verb would be quite confusing. 
See footnote 44. 

We are obliged by the syntactic structure to break the sentence at 
the end of verse 10 and begin again at verse 11. We cannot employ 
a kind of obscure “dangling participle’, and so must attempt to 
discover the closest meaningful equivalent. This seems to be a 
future-tense form, which is equivalent to a polite request. 

A single verb expression may include the following pronominal 
elements: (1) the subject ‘they’, (2) the instrument “‘by-it’’, (3) the 
direct object “it’’, and (4) the indirect object “to-him”. 

“Mercy” follows the Valera merced “mercy”, “grace”, or “favor”. 
In the semiliteral translation the word “‘please’’ is only a device for 
indicating that the connotation of this future form is a request. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, revised and rewritten by 
Henry Snyder Gehman. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1944, 
658 pages, $ 4.—. 


For nearly fifty years the Davis Dictionary of the Bible was regarded 
as one of the most useful and reliable books of its kind. Now it has 
appeared in a fifth and completely revised edition, prepared by Dr Davis’ 
successor at Princeton Theological Seminary, Dr H. S. Gehman. So many 
advances have been made in Biblical scholarship since the time of 
Dr Davis that the book has inevitably become antiquated in matters 
pertaining to philology, archaeology, the history of the Near East, Biblical 
geography, and Old and New Testament criticism. In all these fields the 
present editor has brought the dictionary up to date. He has not loaded 
his pages with the chronicling of subjective opinions regarding Biblical 
data, but has attempted to produce a work which is accurate and author- 
itative in statement and content, and of constructive value for every 
student of the Scriptures. According to his own statement in the Preface, 
“In all instances the editor has preserved a conservative attitude in 
scholarship; in cases where reputable scholars differ he took cognizance 
of their views, but concluded with a preferred opinion which is consistent 
with the Bible itself” (p.v.). 

Sixteen pages of full-color maps produced by the latest process from 
original cartography, an index of locations. and numerous illustrations 
are special features which make this volume distinctive. Printed on thin 
paper for ease of handling, this dictionary contains an extraordinary 
amount of information on every aspect of the study of the Bible. Whether 
one wishes to find a compressed outline of the life of Christ or a survey 
of the principal versions of the Bible, or merely the pronunciation of 
proper names, this volume will be found to be invaluable. 


Bruce M. Metzger. 


Pistols or Epistles? 


A missonary trying to render 2 Timothy 4:13 translated “parch- 
ments” by what seemed to be a perfectly natural borrowing from Spanish, 
namely, by the word epistolas ‘epistles’. What he overlooked was the 
fact that the word epistolas looked very much like the Spanish word 
pistolas “‘pistols”, which was ever so much better known in that part 
of Latin America. What was more, the people could not understand any 
good reason for Paul wanting letters sent to him in jail, but they could 
well imagine how he could use “pistols”. All such borrowed words must 
be tested in their context. 
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Binandere, 85 

Burmese, 150-154 

Bwaidoga, 80, 85 


Chinantec, 74, 121 
Chinese, 34 

Chol, 120 

Conob, 91-96 
Cuicatec, 118, 161, 162 
Cuna (San Blas), 101 


Dinka; Ngok, 54, 74, 
117, 118 

Dobu, 79, 85 

Duke of York 
Island, 85 


Eskimo, Barrow, 26, 
73-74, 121 


French, 34, 53, 73 
Frisian, 65 
Futa-Fula, 28, 120 


German, 53 
Goajira, 165 
Goaribari 
(Kerewa), 84 
Guajiro, 165 


Hindustani, 34 


Huichol, 51, 161 
Hula, 85 


Ibo, 35 
Jabim, 81, 84 


Kabba-Laka, 119, 160, 
162 
Kapauku, 131, 135 
Karen, 53 
Karré, 122 
Kate, 81, 84 
Keapara, 85 
Keherar, 80 
Kekchi, 99 
Kikongo, 35 
Kikwango, 119 
Kipsigis, 26, 85-90, 119 
Kiriwina, 80, 85 
Kissi, 120 
Kiwai, 84 
(See also Goaribari) 
Kpelle, 26, 29 
Kunini, 85 


Lacandon, 162 
Lega, 159 

Loma, 3, 103, 119 
Luvale, 117, 118 


Mafur, 84 
Mailu, 85 
Malagasy, 74 
Malay, 131 
Maninka, 28 
Manus, 85 
Masai, 47 
Maya, 74, 92 
Mazateco, 120, 
135-140 
Misiman, 80 
Misima Panaeati, 85 
Miskito, 104 


Mixteco, 74, 121 
Moro: Joloano, 160 
Motu, 80, 84 
Mukawa, 80, 85 


Namau, 84 

Navaho, 54, 74, 99, 
119, 159 

New Britain, 79, 85 

Notu, 85 


Omo, 85 
Orokolo, 84 


Pame, 160 

Patpatar, 85 

Piro, 100, 102, 104, 
105 

Portuguese, 34 


Quechua, 35, 116, 120 

Quechua: Bolivian, 
28, 71, 74, 106, 121 

Quechua: Ecuadorean, 
140 

Quechua: Huanuco, 
101, 102, 104 

Quiché, 91 


Ragetta, 84 
Ruanda, 15-21 
Rundi, 15-21 


San Blas (See Cuna) 

Shilluk (Shulla), 26, 
27, 54, 73 

Spanish, 34, 53, 73, 
155-158 

Suau, 81, 85 

Sotho, Northern, 118 

Sukuma, 51 

Swahili, 35 
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Tarascan, 160 

Taungthu, 150-154 

Tavara, 85 

Timorese, 26, 161 

Toaripi, 84 

Toradja, South, 
21-25, 159 

Totonac, 25, 74, 102, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 
171-179 


Tswa, 121 
Tubetube, 80, 85 
Tzeltal, 99, 100, 118 
Tzotzil, 74 


Uduk, 161 


Wedau, 80, 85 
Windessi, 84 


Yipounou, 110-116 


Zapotec, 119 

Zapotec: Mitla, 
104, 121 

Zulu, 36 
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